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ABSTRACT 

The study surveyed the perceptions of selected male 
public senior secondary students relative to the specialized and 
comprehensive types of public two year post-secondary schools in 
Minnesota. Their perceptions of both school related and non-school 
related fiictors were determined. Further, the relative importance of 
these two types of factors, as perceived by the students, was 
investigated. The survey instrument, used in three schools, measured 
student perceptions concerning the students' preferred school, 
attendance patterns, educational program patterns, and school factor 
and non-schoc\ factor importance. The data are analyzed and described 
separately for the vocational-technical and non-vocational-technical 
students within each hioh school. Findings are tabulated and 
discussed. Appended materials make up three-fourths of the document 
and include: <1) definitions of terms, school factors and non-school 
factors^ (2| the research instrument, <3) tabulated research data, 
and (4) publlchtions list. (Author/MN) 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



The problem was to determine the perceptions of selected male public senior 
secondary sttidents relative to the specialized and comprehensive types of public 
two year post-secondary schools in Minnesota. The perceptions of factors which 
were inherent parts of either of these two organizations (school related factors) 
and factors which were not inherent parts of either of these organizations (non- 
school related factors) were also determined. Further, the relative importance 
of these school related and non-school related factors, as perceived by the stu- 
dents, was investigated. 



An instrument was developed to elicit aud measure student perceptions rela- 
tive tc Minnesota's public two year post-secondary educational organization. The 
perceptions were concerned with the students' preferred school, attendance patterns, 
educational program patterns, and school factor and non-school factor iiiq)ortance. 

The study was carried out in three Minnesota public secondary schools. The 
data were described separately for the vocational-technical and the non-vocational- 
technical students within each high school through the use of percentage coef- 
ficients, the chi-square statistic, and the normal approximation to the binomial. 



1. In a free choice situation, a majority of the students (55 percent) have 
a preference for either a specialized or a comprehensive school, while 45 percent 
of the students are "undecided". Under the free choice situation, and when the 
"undecided" students are forced to choose, more students prefer a specialized 
school than a comprehensive school (60 percent to 40 percent) . 

2. The students' attendance rate at public two year post-secondary schools 
is expected to be greater under the specialized or comprehensive system than 
under the present system. Thirteen percent more students would attend post- 
secondary schools under a comprehensive system, while 22 percent more students 
would attend under a specialized system than under the present system. 

The students' educational program plans would be very stable if a special- 
ized or a comprehensive system was established. Only seven percent of the stu- 
dents would change their educational program plans from those selected under 
the present system to another program area under a specialized system, while 10 
percenc would change under a comprehensive system. 
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3* The students perceive more advantages for their preferred schoo3 type 
(specialized or comprehensive) than for their unprefarred school type. Those 
who are ^^tmdeclded^^ perceive a more nearly equal number of advantages for both 
school types. 

The school factors selected more often as advantages for the specialized 
school Include lover student cost^ similar entrance requirements , homogeneous 
student body, better educational program transfer , variety of course offerings , 
and education like ^^real llfe^^ situations. Tbose selected for the comprehensive 
school Include lover student cost, better education^)! program transfer , diverse 
faculty 9 variety of course offerings, heterogeneous students, elucatlon like 
^Veal llfe^^ slttiatlons, and heterogeneous programs. 

4. The students are apt to change their school preferences to a greater 
extent under more extreme non-school factor conditions than under less extreme 
conditions. In terms of their effects upon changing the students^ school pref- 
erences, the non-school factors of relative cost, program quality, student/ 
faculty ratio, and placement /completion ratio are perceived as more Important. 

5. The vorational-technlcal and the non-vocatlonal-technlcal students, 
while different In some areas, are generally similar with respect to the per- 
ceptions under investigation. 

6. The students In the Elk River, Frldley, and North Senior High Schools, 
while dissimilar In some areas, are generally similar with respect to the per- 
ceptions under Investigation. There Is no evidence, however, that the foregoing 
conclusions are, or are not, applicable to all male high school seniors In the 
State. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this research is to determine the perceptions of selected 
male public senior secondary students relative to the specialized and the com- 
prehensive types of public two year post-secondary .>.ducational institutions in 
Minnesota. The perceptions of various factors which are inherent parts of either 
of these two organizational types (school related factors) and various factors 
which are not inherent parts of either of these two organizational types (non- 
school related factors) are also deten tned. Further, the relative strength of 
these various school related and non-school related factors is investigated. 

The investigation is carried out separately for those male senior secondary 
students whose future plans are to enter a vocational-technical field (vocational- 
technical students) and for those whose future plans are to enter a non-vocational- 
technical field (non-vocational-techntr il students). The information is more 
useful to those concerned with the planning, organization, and administration of 
the public two year post-secondary educational programs, as well as to interested 
others" in Minnesota, if it is pr)vided in this form. Further, it is expected that 
these grouptt may differ concerning the perceptions under investigation. 



Need for Research 

The organizational form of public, two year post-secondary education is an 
important issue in many states, and particularly in the state of Minnesota. 
Minnesota has an extraordinarily large student growth rate in all public two 
year post-secondary schools, and the growth rate in the vocational-technical 
education area is abcve the average. 

it is currently anticipated that the unprecedented growth at the two year 
post-secondary level will continue in the future, although the rate may decline 
somewhat. Just six years ago, in 1965, only 33 public two year post-secondary 
schools existed in Minnesota. There were 18 area vocational- technical schools, 
U state junior colleges, and one technical college operated by the University 
of M'nnesota. Currently there is a total of 5A public two year post-secondary 
schools in Minnesota. Th^re are 33 area vocational-technical schools, 20 state 
junior colleges, and ? technical colleges operated by the University of Minnesota, 
About 30 percent of the high school juniors wish to attend public two year post- 
secondary schools. The Minnesota Statewide Testing Service (1970) finds that 
21.3 percent of ".he secondary school juniors in the State wish to continue their 
education at area vocational-technical schools and 8.6 percent wish to continue 
their education at state Junior colleges upon completion of their secondary 
training. 
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The implications of this large growtlv rate for public two year post-secondary 
educational planning, organization, and administration are numerous. Among other 
things, they produce an overriding need for a statewide educational plan. It is 
essential that this plan be derived after a careful examination of many questions 
which impinge upon public two year post-high school education. 

One of the major organizational questions is whether to place vocational- 
technical education and non-vocational-technical education in the same institutions 
(the comprehensive institution system) or whether to place vocational-technical 
education and non-vocational-technical education separately in specialized educa- 
tional institutions (the specialized institutional system). 

This question is under consideration by t^e Minnesota Legislature, the State 
Department of Education, the Junior College Board, the Higher Education Coordin- 
ating Commission, and by •^interested others". While tbere has been much discussion 
concerning the issue, there is little research evidence to support either position 
at the present time. This study is a direct effort to provide useful research 
information concerning one aspect of this question. 



Statement of Objectives 

The research problem is composed of six major research objectives. Each 
explores an important facet of the research problem. These are the questions 
under investigation in this sttidy: 

1. What type of public two year post-secondary educational organiza- 
tion is preferred by the male senior secondary students? 

2. How would the post-secondary att^enulance plans, and educational 
program plans of the sttidents change if the present system was 
made specialized or comprehensive? 

3. What is the relative importance of the school factors in char.ging 
the students* preferences for the specialized and comprehensive 
institutions, and to what degree do these school factors overlap 
when utilizin^^ institutional and Individual importance measures 
and when comparing factors between the two school types? 

4. What is the r^ itive Importance of the non-school factors, as the 
students perc^ /e them, to change their preferences for the spec- 
ialized and comprehensive institutiona? 

5. What differences exist among the perceptions of the future vocational- 
technical students and che future non-vocational-technical students? 

6. What differences occur in the perceptions of the senior secondary 
students from the different high schools used in the sttidy? 

Appendix A contains definitions of terms, school factors, and non-school 
factors. The school and non-school factors are listed with their identifying 
lettets which are used later in the report. 
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PROCEDURES 
Research Design and Limitations 



This iJtudy was a survey. The specific problem was to detertp'ne the per- 
ceptions of male public senior secondary students re'ative to the specialized 
and comprehensive types of public two year post-seco. dary educatioral organiza- 
tions in Minnesota. It included the students' perceptions of various school 
related and non-school related factors. The problem vas divided into six ob- 
jectives upon which the study was based. 

An instrument was developed to elicit and measure specific perceptions of 
the students relative to public two year post-secondary educational organizacions 
in Minnesota. The specific perceptions concerned the type of school perceived 
to be of greater value (preferred school), the perceived attendance patterns, the 
perceived educational program patterns, and the importance of the perceived school 
and non-school factors. A minimal amount of biographical data a! out students wat 
also obtained, but the students remained anonymous. Almost all the data were of 
the nominal type, with only a small portiun of them being ord '.nal. 

Two types of validity, face validity and content validity, were assessed 
during the instrument development process. Test-retest reliability was also 
determined from a sample of 33 subjects who were a subset of those in the popu- 
lation. 

The population consisted of the male public senior secondary students who 
fulfilled various criteria in three Minnesota senior high schools. This popula- 
tion was divided into those who planned to enter trainiitg or work in a vocational- 
technical field after high school and those who planned to enter training or work 
in a non-vocational-technical field after high school. 

The analysis was categorized on the educational program area dimension and 
on the high school attendance dimension, rhe method of analysis was primarily 
descriptive, using percentage coefficients to describe and compare the groups 
relative to the various research objectives. Non-parametric statistical tests 
were used to provide supportive information in some of the cases. 

The study results were limited to the students of the three high schools 
involved in the study. All the results were organized on the school dimension 
as well as on the educational program area dimension. The conclusions, however, 
do investigate the consistency in the findings amonr the vocational-technical 
and non-vocational students from the three high schools. 
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Reliability of the instrument 



The test-ret est method vas used to calculate reliability. The index ob- 
tained from this method is often referred to as the coefficient of stability 
(Helmstadter, 1964). In this type of reliability^ error was defined as anything 
that caused a person to receive a different score on one administration than on 
another. The extent to which the scores were the same on both administrations 
was the reliability. This was d( ^ined in terms of a decimal coefficient. 

Since there was no overall score derived for a person completing the 
instrument, the reliability was calculated on an item by item basis. Each item 
had its own reliability. Each part had as its reliability the average reliabil- 
ity of the items within that part. The complete instrument reliability was 
composed of the average reliabilities of the items in the instrument. 

With the exception of items numbered 12 and 13, each person may have aad 
only one of two reliability values on each item, .00 or 1.00. This was the 
case because his answer must have been either identical or not identical to his 
previous answer. There was no half way. When the reliabilities were totaled 
across persons for each item, however, any reliability from .00 to 1.00 was 
possible. 

Items numbered 12 and 13 are special cases because they deal with ranks. 
The reliability of ranks was determined by examining the particular items a 
person ranked both times and calculating the relative amount of those items 
ranked the same way both times. This decimal was the reliability for that 
pvrson on that it^m. The reliability for the item was determined by taking the 
average reliability across people for the item in question. 

The period of elapsed time between the first and second administrations of 
the instrument was three weeks. It was suggested by one source that the elapsed 
time between such administrations be at least several days but not longer than 
two or three weeks (Adams, 1964). Another source suggested that the elapsed 
time between administrations be at least two weeks (Nunnally, 1967). This 
allows enough time for the persons to forget their responses on the first admin- 
istration but not enough time for them to change considerably on the trait being 
measured . 

No clear restrictions exist as to the acceptable levels of reliability 
coefficients. Much lower reliabilities (on the order of .50) are tolerated for 
research purposes, however, than for the practical purposes of diagnosis and 
prediction (Guilford, 1934). Further, lower demands on reliability (coefficients 
also on the order of .50) are acceptable for evaluating and making decisions con- 
cerning group rather than individual accomplishment (Adams, 1964). 

The reliability of the total instrument is .76. The individual reliabilities 
for each of the items were more important for this instrument, however, because 
a total score was not derived nor used. Comparisons were made with^respect to 
large groups, not individuals, hence any items with a reliability coefficient 
below .50 were viewed with caution. The results obtained from items with reli- 
abilities below .50 are stated tentatively. (There are seven such items.) See 
Table 16 in Appendix C for a list of item reliabilities. 
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Tliere were 33 persons in the reliability sample. These persons were all 
members of the population as previously defined. They represented a hetero- 
geneous sample of the respondents selected at the time of the first instrument 
administration. The instruments for the reliability group were identical with 
the others except that they contained a card with an identifying letter. This 
card was for the purpose of matching the same lettered instruments to the same 
people for the second administration. The reliability coefficients were cal- 
culated based on the responses that were identical on both administrations. 



Population and Sample 

The population consisted of the male public senior secondary students who 
were present on the day of instrument auministration in the Elk River Senior 
High School, in the Fridley Senior High School, and in the North Senior High 
School. The population was divided into two groups based upon the students' 
response to item five in the questionnaire. One •group was composed of those 
who planned to enter training or work in a vocational-technical field following 
high school. The other group was composed of those who planned to enter training or 
work in a non-vocational-technical field following high school. 

Samples were drawn from the sub-populations In each of the three high schools 
separately. Each of the samples was composed of an equal number of students in 
the vocational-technical group and in the non-vocational- technical group. The 
smaller of the two groups in each sub-population was used in its entirety. A 
random sample was taken from the larger group to numerically equal the smaller 
group. The population and sample breakdown for each school is shown in Table 2 
of Appendix C. 

Instrument Administration 

The instrument was administered in each school in a single day. For reli- 
ability purposes a second administration was given to a heterogeneous sample of 
students three weeks later. The dates of instrument administration in each 
school are shown in Table 1. Each instrument administration consumed approx- 
imately 25 to 40 minutes of student time, although there was no specific time 
limit imposed. 



TABLE 1. 



DATES OF INSTRUMEN'. ADMINISTRATION 



g Elk r -.ver 



High School 
Fridley 



North 



*j First 11/23/71 



1/6/72 



12/16/71 



u 



« Second 12/14/71 



1/6/72 
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Tb ; Instrument was self^-explanatory^ containing Its own directions and 
definitions. However , the Inntrument administrators were thoroughly familiar 
with It before the administration. The administrators were asked to answer any 
and all student questions concerning the Items or methods of response that 
occurred during the administration. Further i they were asked to read the fol- 
lowing general Instructions prior to the administration: 

This questionnaire Is part of a study designed to clarify the Ideas 
of twelfth grade boys about Minnesota's two year post-high school 
education. By taking part In this study you are helping the people 
In your District and In the State to be more aware of your perceptions 
and needs. This Is an excellent way through which you can make your- 
self 'heard'* 

The greatest benefit will come from the stttdy only If you answer the 
Items honestly and frankly. This Is not a test . There are no 'correct' 
or 'Incorrect' answers and no preferred pattern of answers. You may 
have as much time as you need to complete the Items so please read 
each of them carefully. Please feel free to ask questions of the ad- 
ministrator at any time. 

Are there any questions now? 

If there are no more questions then you may begin. Raise you hand at 
any time If you have questions. 

I1ie students were asked not to put their names on the Instruments. Tha 
heterogeneous sample of students for reliability purposes » however ^ was asked 
to put their names on small lettered cards attached to the Instruments. These 
cards were then removed and given to the administrators. The administrators 
held the cards for the three week Interim period. They then matched another 
set of similarly lettered questionnaires to the same students for the second 
administration. They were further asked to read the following gen^.ral directions 
prior to the second Instrument administration: 

PI ' ase check to make sure that the red letter on this questionnaire 
is vhe same as the red letter on your previous questionnaire. This 
iy .> ery Important . If the letter Is not the same notify the admln- 
l.s( itor Immediately. 

This Is the same questionnaire you answered several weeks a^o. A few 
of you are asked to answer It again for reliability. The purpose Is 
to see how many answers are the same both times. 

Please follow the directions and complete the Instrument as before. 
If you have questions at any time raise your hand and ask the admin-* 
Istrator. 

The first Instrument administration was carried out In the students' social 
studies classes by their regular teachers. This was the case because the social 
studies classes were often the only classes common to all of the twelfth grade 
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males. The second administration was performed in a similar manner. This pro- 
cess was basically the same for each of tae three high schools, however, two 
deviations from this pattern existed. 

One deviation was at the Fridley Senior High School where the students' 
names did not appear on the identification cards after the first administration. 
Therefore, it was not possible to obtain reliability from this group. 

The second deviation existed at the North Senior Klgh School where no 
class was common to all of the twelfth grade males. Therefore, the first 
instrument administration was carried out in the school auditorium with the 
investigator serving as the administrator. The second administration was per- 
formed in a similar manner in the guidance conference room at the school. 



Data Tabulation and Analysis 

The data obtained from the instrument were tabulated by hand. They were 
tabulated separately on the school dimension and on the educational program 
area dimension. This produced six separate groups of data for analysis (three 
types of schools by two educational program areas) . 

The data were almost entirely nominal. The ranks of the school factors 
provided the only source of ordinal data. The method of analysis was primarily 
descriptive, using percentage coefficients to describe the groups relative to 
the various objectives. The chi-square goodness-of-f it statistic and the bi- 
nomial statistic were used to provide supportive information in some cases. 

The chi-square goodness-of-f it statistic used is presented in Figure 1. 
This formula does incorporate the correction for continuity necessary for use 
with two by two tables. 

FIGURE 1 

FORMULA FOR THE CHI-SQUARE GOODNESS-OF-FXT TEST • 





Jl (f -f )^ 
X « o e' 


f 

e 


f 

e 


With the Correction 
For Continuity 


Without the Correction 
For Continuity 



The statistic has several assumptions which muBt be made. The assumptions 
for the chi-sqtiare goodness-of-f it nonparametric statistic are as follows: 

1) each observation is classifiable unambiguously into one of the 
K categories 
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2) the classification of one observation is independent of any other 

3) the sample is drawn randomly from the population 

Each of these assumptions is fulfilled by the data on which the statistic is 
used. The chi-square goodness~of-f it statistic is used without the correction 
for continuity in situations other than two by two tables. 

The binomial statistic used is presented in Figure 2. This is the normal 
approximation to the binomial for use with large samples and does incorporate 
the appropriate correction for continuity. The assumptions for this statistic 
are the same as those for the chi-square statistic except that only two cate- 
gories may be involved and the sample size must exceed 25. 

FIGURE 2 

FOSMUIA FOR THE NORMAL APPROXIMATION 
TO THE BINOMIAL 



Z (8 ± .5) - NP 
NPQ 

Contains The Correction 
For Continuity 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Objective One 

1. What type of public two year post-secondary educational organiza- 
tion is preferred by the male senior secondary students? (See Table 
3 and questionnaire item 6.) 

In a free choice situation, a majority of the students (55 percent) have 
some preference for either the specialized or the comprehensive school type, 
while about 45 percent of the students are "undecided." Under the free choice 
situation, and when the "undecided" students are forced to choose ♦ more students 
prefer a specialized school than a comprehensive school (60 percent to 40 per- 
cent) . 

Objective Two 

2. How would the post-secondary attendance plans and educational pro- 
gram plans of the students change if the present system was made 
specialized or comprehensive? (See Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7 and ques- 
tionnaire items 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10.) 

The attendance rate of students at public two year post -secondary schools 
is expected to be greater under either the specialized or comprehensive system 
than under the present system. Thirteen percent more students would attend 
post-secondary schools under the comprehensive system rather than the present 
system. Also, 22 percent more students would attend post-secondary schools 
under the specialized system rather than the present system. 

The students' educational program plans would be very stable if either the 
specialized or the comprehensive systems was established. Only seven percent 
of the students would change their educational program plans from those selected 
under the present system to another program area under a specialized system, 
while 10 percent would change if they attended post-secondary schools under a 
comprehensive system. 

Objective Three 

3. What is the relative importance of the school factors in changing 
t, the students' preferences for the specialized and comprehensive 

institutions, and to what degree do these school factors overlap 
when utilizing institutional and individual importance measures 
and when comparing factors between the two school types? (See Tables 
8, 9» 10, 11, and 12, and questionnaire items 11, 12, and 13.) 

The students perceive more advantages for their preferred type of school 
(specialized or comprehensive) than for their unprcf erred school type. Those 
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who are ^^undeclded^' perceive a more nearly equal number of advantages for both 
types of schools than either of the other two groups « 

There Is strong agreement among the school factors selected as advantages 
to the institution and the Individual « There is less agreement among the fac- 
tors selected by the vocational-technical students and the non-vocational- 
technical students as advantages for each type of school* 

The particular school factors selected more often as advantages for the 
specialized school include lover student cost, similar entrance requirements, 
homogeneous student body, better educational program transfer , variety of course 
offerings, and education like "real life" situation* Those selected for the 
comprehensive school include lower student cost, better educational program 
transfer, diverse faculty, variety of course offerings, heterogeneous students, 
education like "real life" situation, and heterogeneous program offerings. 



Objective Four 

A« What is the relative importance of the non-school factors, as the 
students perceive them, to change their preferences for the spec- 
ialized and comprehensive institutions? (See Tables 13, lA, and 13 
and questionnaire items 14 through 31*) 

The students are apt to change their school preferences to a greater ex- 
tent under more extreme non-school conditions than under less extreme conditions « 
In terms of their effects upon changing the students* school preferences, the 
non-school factors of relative cost, program quality, student/ faculty ratio, 
and placement/ completion ratio are perceived as those of greater importance* 



Objective Five 

5« What differences exist among the perceptions of the future voca- 
tional-technical students and the future non-vocational-technical 
students? (See Tables 3 through 15, and all questionnaire items «) 

The vocational-technical students and the non-vocational-technical students 
prefer the specialized school over the comprehensive school, under both the iree 
choice and forced choice situations « The vocational-technical students prefer 
the specialized school over the comprehensive school (32 percent to 2A percent) 
in the free choice situation and again (6A percent to 36 percent) in the forced 
choice situation^ The non-vocational-technical students prefer the specialized 
school over the comprehensive school (33 to 20 percent) in the free choice 
situation and again (55 percent to A4 percent) in the forced choice situation* 
In the free choice situation an average of 4i8 percent of the non-vocational- 
technical sttidents are "undecided", while an average of AA percent of the 
vocational-technical students are "undecided"* (See Table 3 and questionnaire 
Item 6.) 
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The attendance rate at public two year post-secondary schools under either 
the specialized or the comprehensive system is expected to exceed the rate under 
the present system for both the vocational-technical and the non-vocational- 
technical students. For the vocational-technical students the attendance rate 
under the present system is 56 percent, under the comprehensive system iL is 
expected to be 59 percent, while under the specialized system it is anticipated 
as 77 percent. For the non-vocational-technical students the attendance rate 
under the present system is 46 percent, under the specialized system is expected 
to be 67 percent, and under the comprehensive system it is anticipated as 68 
percent. Thus, the attendance rate is expected to be greater under the special- 
ized system for the vocational-technical students, while it would be approxim- 
ately the same for both systems tor the non-vocational -technical students. (See 
Tables A , 5 , and 6 , and questionnaire items 4, 7, and 9.) 

The present educational program plans of the vocational-technical students 
and the non-vocational-technical students would not change very frequently if 
the school system became specialized or comprehensive. Seven percent of the 
vocational-technical students would change their educational program plans if 
the present system became comprehensive, and six percent xrould change their plans 
if the present system became specialized. Seven percent of the non-vocational- 
technical students would also change their educational program plans if the 
present system became comprehensive. (See Table 7 and questionnaire items 5, 
8, and 10.) 

The vocational-technical and the non-vocational-technical students both 
perceive more advantages for their preferred type of school than for their un- 
pref erred school type. The vocational-technical students who are "undecided" 
perceive more advantages for the specialized school while the non-vocational- 
technical students who are "undecided" perceive more advantages for the compre- 
hensive school. The total vocational-technical students, across preference 
groups, perceive considerably more advantages for the specialized school than 
for the comprehensive school, while the total non-vocational-technical students, 
across preference groups, perceive slightly more advantages for the specialized 
school than for the comprehensive school. (See Table 8 and questionnaire item 
11.) 

The vocational-technical students perceive four out of five school factors 
in the upper 25 percent and four out of five school factors in the lower 25 
percent that are common to institutional and individual importance for the 
specialized school. Further, they perceive five out of five school factors in 
the upper 25 percent and five out of five factors in the lower 25 percent as 
common to Institutional and individual importance for the comprehensive school. 
(See Tables 9 and 11 and questionnaire items 11, 12, and 13.) 

The non-vocational-technical students perceive four out of five school 
factors in the upper 25 percent and four out of five in the lower 25 percent 
that are common to institutional and individual importance for the specialized 
school. Tney also perceive four out of five school factors in the upper 25 
percent and five out of five in the lower 25 percent to be common to institu- 
tional and individual importance for the comprehensive school. (See Tables 
10 and 12 and questionnaire items 11, 12, and 13.) 
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Thus, the vocational-^technical and the non-vocational-technical stxxch ts 
are both consistent with respect to their perceptions of school factors t . 
are of institutional and individual importance. Factors which are perct i ■ « 
as high in terms of institutional importance are also perceived as high f ^errns 
of individual importance. 

The vocational-technical and the non-vocational-technical students are less 
consistent with respect to the school factors they perceive as common in terms 
of importance for each of the two types of schools. These two student p>roups 
perceive 70 percent of the factors identical in the upper 25 percent and 70 
percent identical in the lower 25 percent when applied to specialized schools. 
They further perceive 70 percent of the factors identical in the upper 25 per- 
cent and 80 percent identical in the lower 25 percent for comprehensive schools. 
(See Tables 9, 10^ 11^ and 12^ and questionnaire items 11, 12, and 13.) 

The vocational-technical students and the non-vocational-technical students 
are much less consistent with respect to the particular school factors perceived 
as important to both specialized and comprehensive schools. The vocational- 
technical students perceive only 50 percent of the factors identical in the upper 
25 percent and 50 percent identical in the lower 25 percent. The non-vocational- 
technical students perceive 50 percent of the factors identical in the upper 25 
percent and 60 percent identical in the lower 25 percent. Thus, the two student 
groups are similar in that both perceive only approximately half of the school 
factors eqtially applicable to specialized and comprehensive schools. (See Tables 
9, 10, 11, and 12 , and questionnaire items 11, 12, and 13.) 

Reactions to the first condition level of the non-school factors are con- 
sistent for the vocational-technical students and the non-vocational-technical 
students. Four out of five of the non-school factors that tha vocational- 
technical students perceive as in the upper 25 percent in terms of their effects 
upon changing students' school preferences are also perceived as in the upper 
25 percent by the non-vocational-technical students. Also, four out of five of 
the non-school factors that the vocational-technical sttidents perceive as in the 
lower 25 percent in terms of their effects upon changing students' school pref- 
erences are also perceived as in the lower 25 percent by the non-vocational- 
technical students. (See Tables 13 and 14, and questionnaire items 14 through 
31.) 

The students' perceptions relative to the second condition level of ll o 
non-school factors are also eqtially consistent for the vocational technical and 
the non-vocational-technical students. Four out of five of the non- rtoc t .actors 
that the vocational- technical students perceive as in the upper 25 percent 
terms of their effects upon changing sttidents' school preferences are al; nr- 
ceived as in the upper 25 percent by the non-vocational-technical students. 
Further, four out of five of the non-school factors that the vocational-technical 
students perceive as in the lower 25 percent in terms of their effects upon 
changing the students' school preferences are also perceived in the lower 25 
percent by the non-vocational-technical students. (See Tables 13 and 14, and 
questionnaire items 14 through 31.) 
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The students' reacnions to the first and/ or second levels of the non- 
school factors are slightly less consistent than those on the first or second 
levels ?lone for the vocational-technical students and the non-vocational- 
technical students. Three out of five of the non-school factors that the 
vocational-technical students perceive to be in the upper 25 percent in terms 
of their effects upon changing students' school preferences are also perceived 
as in the upper 25 percent by the non-vocational-technical students. But only 
two out of five of the non-school factors that the vocational- technical students 
perceive as in the lower 25 percent in terms of their changing effects upon the 
students' school preferences are also perceived as in the lower 25 percent by 
the non-vocational-technical students. (See Table 15 and questionnaire items 
lA through 31.) 

Objective Six 

6, What differences occur in the perceptions of the senior secondary 
students from the different high schools used in the study? (See 
Tables 3 through 15 1 and all questionnaire items.) 

Under both the free choice and forced choice situations, the students in 
the Elk River and North Saint Paul High Schools prefer the specialized school 
to the comprehensive school by a wide margin. The students in Fridley, however, 
prefer the comprehensive school over the specialized school, but only by a 
narrow margin. In the free choice situation, over 50 percent of the students 
at Elk River and Fridley remain "undecided", while only approximately 30 percent 
do so at North S-int Paul. (See Table 3 and questionnaire item 6.) 

The attendance rate at public two year post-secondary schools under either 
the specialized or the comprehensive systems for the students in Elk River, 
Fridley, and North Saint Paul is expected to be above the attendance rate under 
the present system. In addition, in all the high schools, the attendance rate 
is anticipated to be higher under the specialized system than under the compre- 
hensive system. (See Tables 4, 5, and 6, and questionnaire items A, 7, and 9.) 

The Elk River, Fridley, and North Saint Paul students' educational program 
plans are all very stable under both specialized and comprehensive systems. No 
more than 12 percent of the students will change their educational program plans 
if either of these two systems are instituted. (See Table 7 and questionnaire 
items 5, 8, and 10.) 

The students in each of the high schools perceive more advantages for their 
preferred school type than for their unpreferred school type. In Elk River and 
North Saint Paul, the students who are "undecided" perceive slightly more advan- 
tages for the specialized type of school than for the comprehensive school type. 
In Fridley, the "undecided" students perceive slightly more advantages for the 
comprehensive type of school than for the specialized school type. In Elk River 
and North Saint Paul, across preference groups, more advantages are perceived 
for the specialized type of school than for the comprehensive school type. In 
Fridley, across preference groups, more advantages are perceived for the compre- 
hensive type of school than for the specialized school type. (See Table 8 and 
questionnaire item 11.) 
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The students in Elk River perceive five out of five school factors in the 
upper 25 percent and four out of five in the lover 25 percent as common to in- 
stitutional and Individual importance as applied to specialized schools. Further ^ 
they perceive five out of five school factors in the upper 25 percent and five 
out of five in the lover 25 percent as common to institutional and individual 
importance for the comprehensive school. 

The FridJey students perceive four out of five school factors in the upper 
25 percent and four out of five in the lover 25 percent to be common to insti- 
tutional and individtaal importance for the specialized school. They also per- 
ceive five out of five school factors in the upper 25 percent and five out of 
five in the lover 25 percent to be common in terms of their institutional and 
individual importance for the comprehensive school. 

The students in North Saint Paul perceive four out of five school factors 
In the upper 25 percent and four out of five in th^ lover 25 percent to be common 
in t^rms of institutional and individual importance for the specialized school. 
Further, they perceive five out of five school factors in the upper 25 percent 
and five out of five in the lover 25 percent to be common to the institutional 
and individual importance for the comprehensive school. 

Therefore 9 vithin each of the three high schools there is considerable 
overlap betveen the school factors perceived as important to institutions and 
to individtials. Factors vhich have high institutional importance also have 
high individual importance. (See Tables 9^ 10, 11, and 12, and questionnaire 
items 11, 12, and 13.) 

There is less agreement among the students in the three high schools vith 
respect to the particular school factors perceived as important for each type 
of school. The students in the three high schools perceive 40 percent of the 
factors identical in the upper 25 percent and 40 percent identical in the lover 
25 percent for the specialized school. These three student groups also perceive 
40 percent of the school factors identical in the upper 25 percent and 80 per«- 
cent identical in the lover 25 percent as applied to cooqprehensive schools. 
(See Tables 9, 10, 11, and 12, and questionnaire items 11, 12, and 13.) 

There is also less agreement among the students in the three high schools 
vith respect to the particular school factors perceived as important to both 
the specialized and comprehensive schools. The Elk River students perceive 80 
percent of the factors identical in the upper 25 percent and 60 percent iden- 
tical in the lover 25 percent of factors. The Fridley students perceive only 
40 percent of the factors identical in the upper 25 percent and 40 percent 
identical in the lover 25 percent. The North Saint Paul students perceive 
only 20 percent of the school factors identical in the upper 25 percent and 80 
percent identical in the lover 25 percent. Thus, the three schools demonstrate 
relative agreement in the rate of school factors perceived as important to both 
the specialized and comprehensive schools* 

The students* reactions to the first condition level of the non-school 
factors are consistent among the Elk River, Fridley, and North Senior High 
Schools. The non-school factors that the students perceive as in the upper 25 
percent in terms of their effects upon changing the students* school preferences 
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are identical in the Elk River and North Saint Paul High Schools, while four 
out of five of these are the name in the Fridley High School. The non-school 
factors that the students perceiva as in the lower 25 percent In terms of their 
effects upon changing the students' school preferences are identical for four 
of five factors in the Elk River and Fridley schools, while two out of five are 
identical in the North Saint Paul school. (See Tables 13 and 14 , and question- 
naire items 14 through 31.) 

The students' perceptions relative to the second (more extreme) condition 
level of the non-school factors are also consistent among the Elk River, Fridley, 
and North Senior High Schools. The non-school factors that the students perceive 
as in the upper 25 percent in terms of their effects upon changing the students' 
school preferences are identical for four out of five factors in the Fridley 
and North Saint Paul schools while three of these four are the same in the Elk 
River school. The non-school factors that the students perceive in the lower 
25 percent in terms of their effects upon changing the students' school prefer- 
ences are identical for three of the five factors among the three high schools. 
(See Tables 13 and 14, and questionnaire items 14 through 31.) 

The students' reactions to the first and /or second condition levels of the 
non-school factors are also in agreement among the Elk River, Fridley, and North 
Senior High Schools. The non-school factors that the students perceive as in 
the upper 25 percent in terms of their effects upon changing the students' school 
preferences are identical in the Elk River and Fridley High Schools tdiile four 
out of five are the same in the North High School. The non-school factors that 
the students perceive in the lower 25 percent in terms of their effects upon the 
students' school preferences are the same for four out of five factors between 
the Elk River and North High Schools. (See Table 15, and questionnaire items 
14 through 31.) 
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Terms 

Attendance plans: whether or not a student would attend a public two year 

post-high school under the present , specialized , or comprehensive systems 
of organization 

Comprehensive system: a system of public two year post-secondary education 
consisting only of schools with both vocatlonal«*technlcal programs plus 
non-vocatlonal-technlcal programs 

Educational program area: either vocational-technical or non-vocational** 
technical 

Forced choice question: a multiple response type question In which none of the 
responses are **undeclded** 

Free choice question: a multiple response type question In which one of the 
responses Is **undeclded** 

Indlvldtial Importance: the Importance derived according to the ranks which the 
Indlvldtial students assign to particular factors 

Institutional Importance: the Importance derived according to the frequencies 
with which the students select«{)artlcular factors 

Non-school factors: factors which may be advantages for cither the specialized 
schools or the comprehensive schools but which are not Inherent In the 
organization of either type 

Non-vocatlonal«-technlcal : educational programs that prepare persons for pro- 
fessional level occupations 9 or that may not have occupational preparation 
as the objective 9 and which may require longer than two years training time 

Perception: a judgement Implying careful observation or subtle discrimination 

Post-secondary school: a school that students may attend after leaving the 
high school and which lb synonymous with the term "post-high school" 

Preferred school: the type of public two year post-high school (either spec- 
ialized or comprehensive) which the Individual students perceive to have 
the greater' value or benefit 

Present system: the bystem of public two year post-high school education cur- 
rently existing In Minnesota 

School factors: factors which are Inherent characteristics of either the 
specialized or comprehensive schools 
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Specialized system: a system of public two year post-high ichool education 
consisting only of schools which contain either vocational-technical 
programs or non-vocational- technical programs, but not both 

Unpref erred school: the type of public two year post-high school (either 

specialized or comprehensive) which Is opposite to the Individual student *s 
preferred school 

Vocational-technical: educational programs made to fit people for work as 

seml-skllled, skilled, and technical level workers In Jobs in agriculture, 
business, health, marketing, home economics, and Industry In which the 
training time Is usually two years or less, and In which people are quali- 
fied with job entry skills when the programs end 



School Factors 

Lower cost per student: greater total efficiency of operation 

Easier to administer: less bureaucratic levels and lower student/administrator 
ratio 

Educational program transfer: degree to which enrollment changes among educa- 
tional programs are possible 

Diverse faculty: teachers with a wide variety of preparations and Interests 

Uni.-i.Tn Instructor hiring requirements: minimum qualifications necessary for 
employment are similar for all teachers within a school 

Uniform faculty: teachers with similar preparations and interests 

Similar entrance requirements: minimum student qualifications for entry into 
school *s range of educational programs are consistent 

Homogeneous student body: students with similar characteristics and interests 

Heterogeneous student body: students with unlike characteristics and career 
interests 

Diverse instructor hiring requirements: minimum qualifications necessary for 
employment are dissimilar within a school 

Wide variety of course offerings: a large /: ige of courses arc offered 

Education like "real life" situation: school environment is similar to the 
environment outside of school 

Heterogeneous educational program offerings: wide variability in the range of 
educational programs offered 
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Uniform educational program status: similar prestige levels among school edu-- 
catlonal programs 

Uniform administrator hiring requirements: similar minimum qualifications for 
administrative employment In a school 

Consistent Instructors' salaries: similar salaries for Instructors from dlf* 
ferent program areas within a school 

Tuition and fee cost similarity: degree to which tuition and fee costs are 
alike among educational programs 

Uniform administrator philosophy: similar administrator educational philosophies 
within a school 

Educational program flexibility: ease of educational program adaptability 

Diverse entrance requirements: minimum student qualifications for entry Into 
a school's range of educational programs are dissimilar 

Uniform salaries for administrators: annual salaries of educational program 
administrators similar among schools 



Non-school Factors 

Geographic accessibility: the physical distance between two points 

Relative cost: the difference in annual student cost among schools 

Educational program length: the minimum length of calendar time between program 
inception and completion 

Relative enrollment: the difference in total student count between schools 

Selection/application ratio: the number of people requesting admission divided 
by the number of people obtaining permission to attend a school 

Completion/selection ratio: those sttidents completing programs divided by those 
students beginning programs 

Placement /completion ratio: those people who complete prograios and find employ- 
ment divided by those who complete programs 

Student/faculty ratio: total number of students divided by total number of 
faculty 

Credit transferability: a school's acceptance of work done at another school 
Level of institutional control: local governance or state governance 
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Extra curricular activity availability: the presence of school sponsored 
activities outside the classroom 

P-'ogram quality: an educational program's degree of excellence 

Collegiate name: "College" is included in the formal school name 

School setting: whether or not a typically "collegiate" atmosphere exists 

Educational generality: whether a school's programs are developed based on 
Minnesota factors only or on factors affecting other regions in addition 
to Minnesota 

Minority proportion: the relative amount of minority group people enrolled 

Handicapped proportion: the relative amount of physically or mentally handi- 
capped people who are enrolled 



APPENDIX B: 
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HIQH SCHOOL STUKNT PBRCSPTIOMS 
OF HJ6UC TWO mSL POST-HZOB SCHOOL SIXJCATIGN 



To th» stttdant i Ansirtr all of tho following itms hon«atly« Your 
answers are not to be used to evaluate your school, your teseher* 
cr yourself. The answers will only be oonsidered as part o£' large 
groups, so do iiot place your nane on this instrunent. 



PART I Directions) Brlnt the infonnation on the lines below. 
1« Nane of school:. 



2. Your age (to nearest year)< 

3« Today's date (nonth/day/year)< 
Definitions : 

Vocational^technical - fiducational programs made to fit people for 
work as skilled workers In jobs in agriculture, business, health, 
marketing, hone economics, and industry. The training time is gen. 
erally two years or less and the people are qualified to enter a 
job when the program ends without added training. Job examples are: 
farmer, office clerk, saleaooan, dental assistant, and plumber. 

Non^vocational'" technical • Educaticmal programs that are "profes- 
sional" or that require a bachelors or hi^er degree. The programs 
may or nay not have jobs as objectives* The training time is gen- 
erally longer than two years and the people may or may not be qual- 
ified to enter a job when the program mda as added training nay be 
necessary. Job examples are: doctor, lawyer, teacher, andmlnisten 

Specialized school - has either vocational-technical programs or 
non-vocational- technical programs, but not both. 

Comprehensive school - has both vocational-teohnioal programs plus 
non-vocational-te<SIlcal programs. 



PART II Directions: Check one box for each item. 



4. Do you currently plan to attend a public two year post-high 
school in Minnesota T 

□ Yes Quo 



5« Assuming that you would attend one of the schools, which one 
of the two educational program areas would you follow? ~~ 



□ Vocational-teohnioal □ Non-vocational-teohnioal 
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Itoad the foUcwlng before anawerlng iten slxi 

geographic dlatanoe» apaoe between hone and poat»hlgh aohool 
ooat-prioe of poat-hl^ aohool eduoatlan 
pgogran length- total time trm progran beginning to ending 
enrollneni liWBiiber of atudenta attending a poat-high aohool 
aeleotion/'applioation ratio- percent of applioanta aeleoted 
oonpletion/Belection ratio- percent of aeibctees finiahing programa 
placaaent/conpletion ratio- percent finiahing who get Joba 
atudent/f acuity ratib- nunber of atudenta per faculty member 
credit tranafer- a 8d5ool*a acceptance of work at another aohool 
level of control- local community control or atate wide control 
extra currioular programa- achool offered aport8»oluba» dancea etc* 
program guality- a program* a degree of excellence 
achool name- whether or not the term ''college'* ia included 
aohool aetting- whether or not a "collegiate'* atmoaphere ejdata 
program generality- region for which atudenta are prepared for work 
minority laroportion- peroent of atudenta tron minority groupa 
handicapped proportion- percent of atudenta who are handicapped 

6* Aaauming the underlined factora above are the aame cr equal for 
apecialised and comprehenaive achoola and that you plan to attend a 
post-high school, i^oh «ie of the following would you prefer ! 

□ A. I definitely prefer a specialiaed school— one iMoh haa voc- 
ational-tecfanical ornon-vooational-teofanical programs. not both* 

□ B. I definitely prefer a comprehensive school— one which has 
vocatlonal-teMuiioar piua non-vocational-technical programa. 

□ C. I am undecided , but if forced to choose I would prefer a 
apecialiged aohool. 

□ D. I am undecided , but if forced to choose I would prefer a 
comprehensive school. 



7. If you aaaume that all public two year poat-high adhods are 
apecialiaed . would you attend one of these schools? 

□ Yes □No 



8. Assuming that you would attend a specialiaed school* which 
one of the two educational program areas would you follow T 

□ Vocational-technical □ Mon-vocational-teohnical 

9. If you aasume that all public two year post-high achoola are 
comprehenaive. would you attend one of these schools? 

□ les □No 
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10* that yoa would attend a ocnarahtnslv school* whioh 

ont or the two educational Brogam areaa would you followt 

□ Yooational-teohnloal □ l)on-vooatlonal«te6hnioal 



PART t;ti; oireotionst Follow the dlreotiona for eaoh itcn* 



U* For eaoh advantage cheok one boot* CSieok whether the advantags 
is for your *ipref erred" sohoolt your "unpref erred" sohoolt or nei- 
ther sofaool. Ibr school definitions see iten six. 



"Bref erred" 


Schools 
Neither 


"Oi*preferred" 


Advantages 


a* 




□ 


n, 


Lower total cost per student 


b« 


n 


□ 


n 


Schools easier to administer 


c« 




□ 


n 


Sasier to transfer trm one 
educational prosran to another 


d« 


n 


□ 


n , 


School teachers with a wide 
variety of preparations and 
interests 


e« 




□ 


n.- 


School hiring requirenents 
for teachers more uniform 


f. 




□ 




School faculty with similar 
preparations and Interests 


g* 


n 


□ 


n_ 


Sdhool entrance requirements 
for students more similar 
among educational programs 


h. 




□ 




Student body with similar 
characteristics and career 
interests 


i. 




□ 




Student body with a wide var- 
iety of characteristics and 
career interests 


4. 




□ 




'Wide range of school hiring 
requirements for teachers 


k. 




□ 


n 


Wide range of courses offered 
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Sohoola Advantagea 

••Rraf«rred« Nelth«r ••Unpraferrad'* 

1, n n □ BduoaUon mora lika a "raal 

^ Ufa" attaation 

n, n □ n Wida ranjta of aduoational 

prograa uffarlnga 

n. n n □ diffaranca in social 

uj statua trm higbaat to Icw- 

aat among aduoational programa 

o. n □ n School hiring raquiramanta fcr 

adminiatratora mora uniform 

p, n □ n Salariaa for taachara in a 

aohool mora unif oorm 

q, n Q □ Similar tuition and fae coata 

among aduoational programa 

r. n □ n Adtaiiniatrator's aduoational 

idaaa mora similar in a aohool 

8. n □ □ Kaaiar to adapt aduoational 

programa 

t, n □ n Wida ranga of aohool antranoa 

raqaixonants for students 



tt, n □ n Mora uniform aalariaa for ad- 

uoational program administra* 
tors among spools 

12. Hank tha advantages ohaokad in tha laft column in order of 
their importance to you * Tha most important advantage should re« 
oaiva a "l" ite next a "Z" and ao on until 'aSaoh check in tha laft 
qftl^imn has a rank beaide it. If you cannot rank one advantage 
more important than another give equal ranka to that pair* 

13. Hank the advantagea dieoked in the right column in order of 
their importance to you * The moat important advantage she old re- 
oeive a "l" the next a "2*« and so on until each check in the riidit 
column has a rank beside it. If you cannot rank one advantage 
more important than another give equal ranka to that pair. 
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PART ILrectlonai ' ♦Preferred' * school Is that chosen in Iten #6. 
"Unpreferred" school is that iiot chosen in it«m #6* Check 
the "YesMcr "No" box for each "A"and "B" situation. Bach 
iten involves ttro situations and two checks , Ihe under- 
lined part of the item is the part that is changed by the 
situations in each case* 



lk» aiven a situatim in which the nearest one of your "{referred" 
schools is located further away than the nearest one of your "un^ 
preferred" schools, would you still prefei* the sane school T 

A* If it is ten miles further away ? DYes No □ 

B* If it is fifty mUes further away ? QXes No □ 

15* Assuming that attending your "preferred" school costs mor^ 
than attending your "unpref erred" school » would you still prefer 
the same school T 

A* If it costs ilOO,00 more each year ? □ Yes No □ 

B. If it costs $1000 «00 more each year ? QYes No □ 

16* QLven the fact that your chosen educational program is longer 
in your "preferred" school than in your "unpreferred" school, 
vould you still prefer the same school? 

A. If It is four weeks longer ? DYeo No □ 

B. If it is twelve weeks longer ? QYes No Q 

17* Assuming that the enrollment in your "preferred" school is 
greater than the enrollmant in your "unpref ez red" school, would 
you still prefer the same school? 

A. If the enrollment is 1000 geater ? DYes No □ 

B* If the enrollment is 2000 greater ? QYes No Q 

18* Assuming that the enrollment in your "preferred" school is 
less than the enrollmant in your "unpreferred" schcol, would you 
still prefer the same school? 

A. If the enrollment is 1000 less ? DYes No □ 

B. If the enroll- mt is 2000 less ? QYes No □ 

19* Given a situation In which nine out of ten applicants are 
selected for attendance into your "unpreferred" school while pro- 
portionately 3.ess applicants are selected for attendance into 
your 'Referred" school, would you still prefer the same school? 

A* If eight out of ten are selected? □ Yes No □ 

B* If three out of ten are selected? D^es No Q 
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20* Qlwn a dituation in which nine out of ten selected applicants 
finish their programs in your •^mpreferred•• school while propor- » 
tionate3.y less finish their programs in your "preferred* school, 
would you still prefer the same sohoolT 

A. If eight out of ten finish the programs T □ res No □ 

B. If four out of ten finish the programs? Qles No □ 



21. Assuming that nine out of ten graduates of your "unpreferred" 
school are placed in Jobs after finishing while proportionately 
fewer graduates of your "preferred" school are plaoed in Jobs 
after finishing, would you still prefer the same school T 

A. If eight out of ten are placed in jobs? Dies No □ 

B. If four out of ten are i^aced in Jobs? Qles NO □ 



22. Assuming that the credit units of your "unpreferred" school 
transfer to all two and four year schools while the credit units 
of yout* "preferred" school transfer to a lesser degree , would you 
still prefer the same school? 

A. If th^ transfer among two year schools only ? □ Yes No □ 

B. If thsy do not transfer at all ? Qles No □ 

23. Assuming that your "unpreferred" school has Lfenty students 
per faculty meenber while your "preferred" school has more students 
per faculty manber , would you still prefer the same school? 

A. If twenty- five existed per faculty mamber ? □ les No □ 

B. If fifty existed per faculty member ? D^®* No □ 

2^. Given a situation where your "preJTerred" school is controlled 
at one level while your "unpreferred" school is controlled at an« 
other leve l, would you still prefer the same school? 

A. If your "preferred" school is locally controlled while 

your •Hinpref erred" school is state controlled ? Dyes No □ 

B. If your "preferred" school is state controlled while 

your "unpreferred** school is locally controlled ? □ Yes No □ 

25. Assuming that your "preferred** school has one policy for extra 
o rricular programs while your '*unpreferred" school has another 
policy for them , would you still prefer the sai* school? 

A. If your **preferred" school does not offer the protffams 
while your **unpref erred" school does? □ Yes No □ 

B. If your "preferred" school does offer the programs 

while your "unpreferred" school does not ? □ Yes No □ 
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26. Assuming that the quality of your chosen educational pirograa 
is excellent in your **unpreferred'* school while it is less in 
your **preferred'* school, would you still preier the sane school T 

A* If the quality is above average ? Dies NoQ 

B« If the quality is below average ? □^'^8 NoQ 

27* Assuming that your '^preferred'* school has one type of name 
while your '^mpreferred" school has another type of name , woulJ 
you still prefer the same school? 

A. If your "preferred" school name Includes the word "college" 
while your "unpref erred" school name does not ? QYes NoQ 

B. If your "preferred" school name does not include the word "col - 
legtf 'while your ••unpref erred" school name does ? QYes NoQ 

28. Assuming that your "preferred" school bases programs on cer» 
tain conditions while your "unpreferred" school bases them on 
other conditions > would you still prefer the same school? 

A. If your "preferred" school bases programs onl y en Minnesota 
conditions while your ••unpreferred" school bases thorn cncond^^ 
itions in other regions plus Minnesota ? □ Yes NoD 

B, If your '"preferred" school bases programs on conditions in 
other regions plus Minnesota while your "unpreferred" school 
bases them only on Minnesota conditions ? GYes NoO 

29* Assuming that your "unpreferred" school has twenty percent 
minority students while your ''pref erred" school has prcjxrtionately 
more minority students, would you still prefer Hie same school? 

A. If your "preferred" school has thirty percent ? □ Yes No □ 
B« If your ''pref erred" school has fifty percent ? QYes NoQ 

30. Assuming that your ••unpreferred" school has five percent of 
its enrollm«it in special classes tok' the handicapped while your 
"preferred" school has proportionately more of its enrollment in 
these classes, woold you still prefer the same school? 

A, If your ••preferred" school has ten percent ? □ Yes No Q 

B. If your ••preferred" school has fifteen percent ? □ Yes No □ 

31. Assuming that your ••preferred" school has one setting while 
your ••unpreferred" school has another setting * would you still 
prefer the same school? 

A, If your "preferred" school has a formal college setting while 
your ••unpreferred" school does not ? QYes NoQ 

6. If your ••preferred" school does not have a f'.rTaal college 
setting while your "unpreferred'^ school does ? Q Yes No Q 



APPENDIX C: 



TABLES 2-16 
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TABLS 2 

POPUUTION AND SAMPLE BREAKDOWN BY SCHOOL 



Elk Mver 
High School 


Pridley 
High School 


North 
High School 


Male Seniors Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 120 
In Population 
/Present For \92 
^dministratlory 
Not In Population 
Absent From ]p8 
l^dninistratioty 


100 
77 


160 

^ 1 1t 
ll<f 

46 


100 

71 
29 


241 

170 
63 


100 

nil 

74 
26 


Male Seniors In Population 










Vocational- 
technical 


62 


67 


59 


52 


93 


52 


Sample 


29 


47 


48 


81 


64 


69 


Not included 


27 


*^3 


5 


9 


15 


16 


Improperly 
completed 


6 


10 


6 


10 


14 


15 


Hon- vccati oral 
technical 


29 


32 


5^ 


47 


71 


40 


Sample 


29 


100 


48 


89 




9C 


Hot 'included 














Improperly 
completed 






6 


11 


7 


10 


Unclassified 


1 


1 


1 


1 


14 


8 
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September 1967. 
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* Wheeler, D. N. Technical Report No. 6t Reviewing the Literature; A 

Handbook for the Vocatiqnal Researcher . June 1971. 

* Henrie, H. H. and E. B. Whiteford. The Teleconference: A Supervisory 

Procedure in Educational Clinical Experiences . February 1972. 

* Smith, B. B. and J. Moss, Jr. Developing a State System of Managed Re- 

search and Development Activities in Vocational Education . February 
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* Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit. Re-Source; Foods Service Currlcu- 
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* Single copies of these publications are available, free of charge, from 
the Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education. The 
other publications listed are available In either hardcopy or microfiche 
form from Central ERIC. 
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